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NOTE. 

The  following  pamphlet  is 
published  by  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control,  because  it 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
war  and  means  of  its  avoidance 
in  future.  The  object  of  the 
Union  in  its  pamphlets  is  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  ideas  and  information 
which  may  create  a  healthy  and 
informed  opinion.  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  adopt  as  its  own 
every  statement  or  opinion 
therein  contained.  The  five 
cardinal  points  are  the  only 
principles  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  are  collec- 
tively pledged. 
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TURKEY  AND 
THE  ROADS    OF    THE    EAST. 


By   H.   N.   BRAILSFORD. 


I     A  long  vv'ar  is  apt  to  change  uot  merely  the  moods  of  the  com- 
batants, but  the  objects  for  which  they  fight.     New  dangers  emerge 
a,s  the  wrestling  nations  sway  hither  and  thither;  new  problems  are 
created  by  the  entry  of  fresh  champions  to  the  lists ;  difficult  tasks 
are  discarded  and  compensations  for  their  abandonmeirt  are  sought 
iu   other  fields.     Above    all,  the  constructive,   idealistic  purposes, 
which  men  emphasised  at  first  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  horrors  of   war,  fade  from  their  inner  vision;  they  adjust 
themselves  to  the  hatreds  of  the    moment,    persuaded^  that  these 
hatreds  must  govern  the  world  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.     The  hope 
of  any  permanent  international  organisation  grows  dim  while  we 
submit  to  this  mood,  and   in  its  absence  (since  we  must  somehow 
solve  our  problems)  the  cruder  methods  of  settlement  by  partition 
and  annexation  find  increasing  favour.     There  is  a  risk  that  if  this 
state  of  mind  endures,  the  war,  which  was  hailed  as  a  war  of  libera- 
tion, may  degenerate  into  a  harsh  struggle  of  competing  Empires. 
It  is  significant  that  as  each  month  passes,  the  Eastern  purposes, 
alike  of  the  Entente  and  of  the  Central  Empires,  assume  an  over- 
whelming' relative  importance  among  the  many  issues  of  the  war. 
Germany  is  fighting  to  keep  in  her  power  the  Berlin-Bagdad  road. 
For  Russia,  as  even  Professor  Miliukoff ,  the  leader  of  the  Liberals 
in  her  Duma  proclaims,  the  supreme  object  of  the  war  is  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople  and  the  highway  of  the  Straits.     We  are  less 
obsessed  by  the  East  than  are  Russia  and  Germany,  but   even  to 
us  the  campaigns  round  Salonica  and  in  Mesopotamia  seem  vital, 
because  they  touch  "  the  road  to  India."     The  war  is  nearing  the 
end  of  its  second  year,  yet  the  experts  bid  us  look  forward  to  a  third 
year,  and  even  to  a  fourtli.     In  the  West  of  Europe  there  seems  to 
be  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  prolongation.     It  is  probable  that 
we  might,   if  we  chose,  makes  peace  to-morrow  on  the  footing  of 
things  as  they  were  in  the  West  before  the  war.     The  independence 
of    Belgium    (though    the    German    Chancellor    still    makes  some 
unacceptable    reservations)    is   no  longer    morally    in    doubt,   and 


France,  by  the  superb  gallantry  and  endurance  of  lier  defence,  has 
vindicated  her  own  territorial  integrity.  It  is  in  the  East  that  all 
is  fluid  and  uncertain.  It  is  to  the  East  that  the  German  Chan- 
cellor looks  for  expansion  and  coiuiiiest,  and  his  dream  of  pushing 
back  the  frontiers  of  liussia  beyond  the  Polish  provinces  is  answered 
by  Russian  proposals  as  large  and  far-reacliing  for  the  partition  of 
Turkey.  A  comp.romise  is  possilsle  in  the  case  of  Poland;  it  may 
emerge  from  this  war  neither  German  nor  Russian,  but  independent. 
Nor  has  anything  been  said  officially  in  lierlin  which  forbids  as  to 
hope  that  a^  the  price  of  an  early  peace  the  independence  of  Serbia 
would  be  rcstor-id.  Our  control  of  the  seas,  our  embargo  on  Gerr/'.an 
trade,  the  pressure  of  want  in  Germany,  and  our  occupation  of  all 
her  colonies  give  the  Entente  assets  enough  with  which  to  secure 
a  good  settlement  of  all  these  Ei  ropean  questions,  and  even, 
it  may  be,  of  more  than  these.  But  outside  this  nearer  region,  in 
which  the  lines  of  a  reasonable  settlement  are  already  visible,  there 
lie.^  the  Turkish  problem.  For  this  the  war  is  prolonged,  and  if 
either  side  insists  here  on  its  extremer  claims,  it  may  well  last  for 
one  or  two  years  more. 

If  the  claims  of  the  Allies  were  only  to  some  of  the  border  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turkish  Empire  the  Turks  might,  sooner  or  later, 
acquiesce;  they  are  used  to  the  process  of  amputation.  But  no 
nation  abandons  its  capital  until  it  is  driven  from  it.  The  most 
optimistic  forecasts  do  not  anticipate  that  the  various  campaigns  in 
Armenia,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  round  Salonica — the  first  slow  but 
prosperous,  the  second  slow  and  doubtful,  the  third  stationary  and 
b;  no  means  promising — could  end  in  the  destruction  of  a  Turkey 
supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  German  power  and  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Turkish  capital  in  less  than  one  or,  more  probably,  two 
years.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  successes  won  by  the  Allies  elsewhere 
would  induce  the  Germans  to  consent  to  a  drastic  partition  of 
Turkey.  She  has  accepted  Turkey  as  her  ally,  and  stands  to  her 
in  the  same  relationsliip  in  which  Ave  stood  during  the  Crimean  War. 
If  honour  did  not  restrain  her,  a  concern  for  her  own  prestige  and 
her  own  interests  would  forbid  her  to  make  a  total  sacrifice  of 
Turkey,  save  in  the  last  extremity  of  defeat. 

Let  us  not  prejudge  this  question.  It  may  be  said,  plausibly 
enough,  that  the  jxjssession  of  Constantinople  is  only  a  symbol.  If 
Russia  wins  it,  then  Russia  has  won  the  war.  True  enough, 
but  of  what  sort  of  success  would  this  decision  be  the  symbol  ?  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  bring  it  into  any  relation  with  the  pro/e'^sed 
purposes  of  the.  war,  the  vindication  of  nationality  and  public  law. 
To  simple  minds  a  prolongation  of  the  war  to  determine  the  owner- 
ship of  the  great  roads  of  the  East  would  mean  only  the  settlement 
of  certain  questions  of  strategy  and  economics  in  the  interest  of 
one  Empire  or  the  other.  Let  us  look  at  these  detailed  questions 
more  closely,  remembering  while  we  examine  them,  that  President 
Wilson  is  ready  to  offer  America's  mediation,  not  only  to  end  the 
war,  but  to  establish  that  League  of  Peace  which  alone  can  guar- 
antee the  world  aginst  militarism. 


I.— THE    HIGHWAY    OF    THE    STRAITS. 

The  siguificauce  iu  the  political  geography  of  the  world  of  the 
two  narrow  straits  which  link  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  become  familiar  to  the  simplest  English  mother,  since 
the  lads  of  Dorset  and  Lancashire  died  in  vain  on  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula  to  cut  a  way  to  Constantinople.  In  Russian  history 
these  straits  recall  more  distant  memories  and  older  dreams.  Since 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russian  statesmen  and  soldiers  have 
held  it  as  the  manifest  destiny  of  their  Empire  that  it  should 
one  day  acquire  Constantinople,  and  in  the  curious  but  probably 
apocryphal  document  which  passes  as  his  "testament,"  this  con- 
quest is  defined  as  the  grand  object  of  Russia's  national  policy. 
The  problem  matured  slowly,  for  it  was  only  in  comparatively 
modern  times  that  Russia  herself  became  possessed  of  the  European 
and  Caucasian  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  aim  was  never  for- 
gotten, and  through  two  centuries  a  long  series  of  wars  with 
Turkey  brought  her  always  a  little  nearer  to  it.  Her 
opponent  in  Eurojoe  has  always  been  the  Power  which  stood  behind 
the  Turks  as  their  protector.  In  that  part  Germany  to-day  is  the 
successor  of  Great  Britain.  The  chief  motive  which  has  always 
influenced  the  more  realistic  sections  of  Russian  opinion  is,  of 
course,  that  the  Power  which  holds  Constantinople  controls  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  with  them  the  highway  of  the 
sea  that  leads  to  Odessa  and  Batoum.  If  this  Power  were  only  a 
weak  Turkey,  standing  alone,  and  easily  overawed  by  the  superior 
power  of  Russia,  her  guardianship  of  the  Straits  might  be  tolerated. 
But  Turkey  in  modern  times  has  never  been  left  to  stand  alone. 
It  was  Great  Britain  and  France  which  actively  vindicated  the 
.Sultan's  rights  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  made  them  an  article 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  They  even  went  so  far  in  restricting 
the  naval  expansion  of  Russia  as  to  forbid  her  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1856)  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  She  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  tear  up  that  oppressive  "  scrap 
of  paper,"  and  to  liberate  herself  from  its  prohibitions  by  a  simple 
declaration,  without  the  assent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  Treat}'. 
In  1878  Disraeli,  by  sending  our  fleet  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
arrested  her  armies  at  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  mainly  by  British  influence,  the  Sultan's  power 
was  again  buttressed  by  the  restoration  to  him  of  the  unhappy 
regions  of  Macedonia,  which  Russia  had  liberated.  In  those  days 
the  fathers  of  the  men  who  died  at  Gallipoli  used  to  sing  the 
"Jingo"  rhyme,  which  swore  that  "the  Russians  shall  not  have 
Constantinople."  We  even  took  Cyprus  for  ourselves  as  a  naval 
base  convenient  to  the  Turkish  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  encroachment  of  Russia  upon  Turkish  territory.  Our 
traditional  relationship  towards  Turkey  came  to  an  end  in  the 
'eighties  of  last  century,  partly  because  British  Liberal  opinion 
revolt'ed  against  a  policy  of  complicity  in  the  oppressions  of  Abdul 
Hamid,    but  mainly   because   a   British   Liberal    Government  had 


occupied  Eg}-pt.  Witli  the  consequent  decay  of  our  ascendancy  in 
Constantinople,  Russian  interest  in  tlie  ijroblem  of  the  .Straits 
perceptibly  dwindled.  It  revived  as  Turkey  fell  under  German 
influence.  The  decisive  fact  for  Russian  opinion  was  the  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  shortly  after  the  second  Balkan  War,  of  General 
Liman  von  Sanders  at  the  head  of  a  large  military  mission,  charged 
with  the  re-organisation  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  Russian  Press 
took  this  to  mean  (riglitly,  as  it  turned  out)  that  Turkey  had  iii  a 
military  sense  definitely  entered  the  German  camp.  A  Turkish 
control  of  the  Straits  might  be  tolerated,  but  a  German  control 
involved  a  direct  negative  to  Russian  ambitions.  Nothing  that  is 
Turkish  is  permanent,  but  Germans  build  solidly.  The  emphatic 
diplomatic  protest  which  Russia  entered  against  the  large  executive 
powers  entrusted  to  this  mission  (1913-1914)  was  really  the  over- 
ture to  the  coming  world-war.  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
panics  and  crises  throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1914. 
At  on©  moment  the  German  Press  discovered  traces  (as  it  believed) 
that  a  secret  naval  convention  was  being  arranged  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.'  Then  the  extensive  military  programme  ol 
Russia,  her  increased  peace  effectives,  her  new  artillery,  and  her 
strategical  railways  were  held  to  point  to  a  plan  for  making  war 
somewhere  about  1916.  At  intervals  the  German  Press  directed 
its  attention  to  the  efforts  of  Russian  diplomacy  to  reconstitute  the 
Balkan  League,  this  time  as  a  Slav  vanguard  against  Austria. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tension  a  controversy  broke  out  in  the  influen- 
tial pages  of  the  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  "  between  Professor 
MitrofanofT,  of  Petrograd,  and  Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  its 
editor.  The  distinguished  Russian  historian  wrote  already  as 
though  war  were  imminent  and  almost  inevitable,  and  his  thesis 
was  that  Russia  must  control  the  Straits,  and  that  unless  Germany 
made  terms  with  this  historical  ambition,  then  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople would  lie  through  Berlin.  Europe  was  already  in  peril 
of  war  oil  tlie  eve  of  the  Serajevo  murders,  and  the  issue  which 
dominated  both  Russian  and  German  opinion  was  tlie  question  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  When  Turkey  entered  the  war 
(as  was  indeed  inevitable)  on  the  side  of  Germany,  Russia  arranged 
her  claims  with  her  Allies.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  March,  1915,  Great  Britain  and  France  gave  their  full  consent 
to  a  Russian  annexation  of  Constantinople.  So  much  is  known. 
Wliat  is  not  known  is  whether  our  statesmen  pledged  their  two 
countries  to  continue  the  war  until  Constantinople  has  been  con- 
quered, or  whether  they  merely  declared  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  realisation  of  Russia's  ambition. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  far  this  ambition  is  a  strategical 
demand,  prosaic,  int^elligible,  and  eminently  natural,  and  how  far 
it  springs  from  sentiment  and  romance.  The  foundations  of  Russian 
civilisation  were  Eastern,  and  throughout  the  East  Constantinopl«» 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  Imperial  City,  "  Tsarigrad,"    the 

'  See  Schiemann.     Die  Letzten  Etappen  zum  Weltkrieg,  ss.  151,  224. 
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New  Rome,  the  goal  of  conquerors,  and  the  centre  of  world  power. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  seat  of  the  CEcumenical  Patriarch  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  though  his  authority  and  prestige  is  far  less  thaji 
that  of  the  Pope  in  the  more  centralised  Western  Church,  the  posses- 
sion of  his  seat  and  the  planting  of  the  Cross  once  more  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  would  mean  far  more  to  the  Russian  Church  and  to  the 
simpler  sections  of  Russian  opinion  than  the  opening  of  the  Straits. 
It  was  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine  which  led  up  to 
the  Crimean  War,  and  there  is  still  a  vast  Russian  world,  not  merely 
in  the  villages,  but  at  Court,  which  makes  pilgrimages,  believes  in 
modern  miracles,  and  venerates  sacred  places.  It  was  especially  the 
native  reactionary  school  which  kept  alive  the  dream  of  acquiring 
Constantinople.  It  was  an  obsession  for  Katkoff,  and  Skobeleff,  and 
especially  for  Dostoieffsky,  who  popularised  £he  Slavophil  doctrines 
in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  of  last  century.  Their  whole  view  of 
life  was  based  on  a  fundamental  opposition  of  East  against  West. 
Russia  stood  for  the  believing  spirit  against  the  Liberal  West, 
firmly  based  on  the  three  fundamental  Slav  institutions — the  auto- 
cratic Throne,  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  village  commune. 
This  creed,  which  mingled  an  elevated  Christian  mysticism  with  a 
crude  racial  Chauvinism  and  a  deplorable  intolerance,"  hlended 
readily  with  Panslavist  schemes  of  political  expansion,  and  for  both 
these  allied  schools  of  thought  the  possession  of  Constantinople  was 
the  symbol  of  the  great  destiny  to  which  Russia  was  called  as  the 
Power  of  the  future,  and  the  mistress  of  the  East.  The  dream  is 
v/oven  into  the  hereditary  sentiment  of  the  Russian  people,  and  its 
romance  is  probably  a  subconscious  influence  even  with  Russian 
Liberals,  who  reject  the  whole  Slavophil  tradition  as  medisevalism 
and  reaction. 

While  this  traditional  sentiment  explains  the  popularity  of  the 
Turkish  campaign  in  Russia,  a  diplomatist  would  state  the  case  for 
the  Russian  annexation  of  Constantinople  in  plain  prose.  The 
historical  pressure  of  Russia  towards  an  ice-free  port  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  world  politics.  It  carried  her  across  Siberia  to 
Vladivostock  and  Port  Arthur.  It  has  in  the  past  turned  her 
attention  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  has  made  Sweden 
deeply  anxious.  All  the  while  there  was  an  ice-free  port  at  no  great 
distance  from  Petrograd,  Alexandrovsk,  waiting  only  the  building 
of  wharves  and  the  construction  of  a  railway.  The  plans  for  its 
construction  lay  for  years  in  the  official  pigeon-holes,  and  were 
brought  out  only  in  the  stress  of  this  war.  But  an  Empire  of  so  vast 
an  extent  needs  many  ports.  For  commercial  purposes,  of  course, 
in  time  of  peace  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  are  always  open.  But  this 
question  of  a  Russian  port,  like  the  German  demand  for  "  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,"  has  reference  not  to  peace,  but  to  war.  The  high 
seas  are  perfectly  free  while  the  world  is  at  peace,  and  so  is  the  sea- 

^  See  for  a  statement  of  it  the  curious  book  by  M.  Pobiedonosteff,  the 
notorious  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  "  Reflections  of  a  Russian  Statesman  " 
(1898). 


road  to  Odessa.  The  Russian  grievance  is  primarily  tliis,  that  while 
the  Straits  are  always  open  in  time  of  peace  to  the  merchantmen  of 
all  nations,  tlie  Sultan  has  the  right,  and  exercises  it,  to  close  them 
both  in  peace  and  war  to  warships.  That  means  that  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  is  confined  within  its  waters  as  effectively  as  though 
the  sea  were  an  inland  lake.  During  the  Japanese  War,  for 
example,  it  could  not  sail  out  to  reinforce  the  Russian  squadron  in 
the  Far  East.  If  at  any  time  Russia  wishes  to  "  show  her  flag  " 
in  the  Mediterranean,  to  intervene  in  some  Balkan  complication, 
or  to  take  part  in  those  international  naval  demonstrations  which 
were  common  during  the  reign  of  Abdul  Harnid,  her  ships  mu.st 
sail  from  the  Baltic  ports  (closed  during  part  of  the  winter)  and 
pass  on  their  way  through  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Sound,  Dover, 
and  Gibraltar.  This  restriction  on  the  movement  of  her  ships  (and 
therefore  of  her  armies)  is  a  serious  limitation  to  the  immense 
potential  military  power  of  Russia.  It  means  that  she  cannot  act 
effectively  anj'^vhere  to  the  West  of  her  own  territory.  It  has  made 
her  primarily  an  Eastern  Power.  She  caiinot,  for  example,  in  this 
war  bring  succour  to  Serbia,  though  she,  and  not  the  Western 
Powers,  M'as  the  champion  on  whom  the  Serbs  relied.  Nor  can  she 
send  reinforcements  to  France  save  by  way  of  Vladivostock  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  ability  to  vise  the  Straits  freely  in  war  time  would 
mean,  in  short,  a  doubling  of  Russia's  military  range  of  action,  and 
her  entry  by  a  new  road  into  the  Eui-opean  system.  Such  an  in- 
crease of  power  would  be  felt,  of  course,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
for  in  diplomacy  the  reach  of  a  Government's  arm  is  accurately 
measured.  To  this  primary  reason  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Straits 
some  others  must  be  added.  Tlie  closing  of  them  in  this  war  has 
cut  off  Russian  exports  to  the  detriment  of  her  credit,  and  ex- 
cluded military  supplies  to  the  peril  of  her  armies.  Nor  are  the 
disadvantages  which  flow  from  the  Turkish  ownership  of  the  Straits 
entirely  limited  to  Russia's  military  interests.  If  Turkey  is 
herself  at  war,  while  Russia  is  neutral,  and  Turkey  is  obliged  to 
defend  the  Straits  against  a  naval  attack,  she  may  be  compelled  to 
close  them,  or  at  least  to  limit  traffic.  That  hap])ened  at  awkward 
moments  during  the  Turco-Italian  and  Balkan  Wars,  when  the 
Italian  and  Greek  fleets  threatened  the  Dardanelles.  Some  vexa- 
tious delay  resulted  in  the  export  of  the  Russian  harvest.  To 
balance  all  these  considerations,  the  only  advantage  is  that  when 
Russia  is  at  war  and  Turkey  neutral,  the  Straits  are  closed  againsb 
Russia's  enemy.  That  consideration  may,  however,  be  dismissed, 
for  if  Russia  held  the  Straits  herself,  the  strongest  naval  Power 
would  not  venture,  after  our  experience,  to  attack  them. 

The  reasons  why  Russia  desires  to  control  the  Straits  are  so 
eminently  int-elligible  that  we  need  not  dwell  further  upon  them. 
It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  the  present  view  of  her  statesmen 
no  control  will  be  satisfactorv,  unless  Russia  is  phvsicallv  in  pos- 
session of  the  shores  of  the  Straits  themselves.  That  involves,  of 
course,  the  possession  not  merely  of  Coustantinople,  but  of  some 


territory  ou  both  continents.  It  may  mean  the  whole  of  Turkish 
Thraoe,  including  Adrianople.  There  is  even  an  influential  school 
among  Russian  soldiers  which  argues  that,  in  order  to  hold  Con- 
stantinople securely,  they  must  have  access  to  it  by  land.  Rou- 
mania  and  Bulgaria  close  the  shorter  European  road,  and  they 
therefore  claim  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  order 
to  link  the  Bosphorus  with  the  Caucasus.  Thus  the  claim  to  con- 
trol the  Straits  means,  on  an  extreme  reading  of  it,  the  acquisition 
of  great  reaches  of  Turkish  territory.  Before  the  war  Russian 
diplomacy  asked  for  much  less.  M.  Isvolsky,  for  example,  wished 
to  open  the  question  during  the  Bosnian  crisis  (1909-10),  and  at  that 
time  Russia  would  hardly  have  claimed  more  than  the  right  to  send 
her  warships  through  the  Straits.  That  right  would,  of  course, 
hold  only  while  Russia  and  Turkey  v/ere  at  peace  one  with  anotlier. 
To-day  a  Russian  would  reply  that,  since  Turkey  has  become  the 
•  ally  or  vassal  of  Germany,  such  a  right  would  become  worthless 
when  it  was  most  wanted.  The  right  to  move  outside  the  Black 
Sea  would  be  a  restricted  privilege  if  it  could  be  exercised  only  at 
Gemiany's  good  pleasure.  Finally,  to  suggestions  that  the  controi 
of  the  Straits  should  in  some  form  be  internationalised,  the  pre- 
vailing Russian  answer  is,  that  Russia  wants  some  better  security 
than  "  a  scrap  of  paper."  She  will  feel  sure  that  the  Straits  will 
always  be  open  to  her  warships  only  when  her  own  guns  command 
them. 

War  is  a  state  of  absolute  partisanship,  and  the  tendency,  while 
it  lasts,  is  to  assume  that  everything  which  an  ally  may  claim  is  a 
proper  object  to  pursue.  But  if  the  world  is  to  be  freed  from  the 
reign  of  force,  we  must  school  our  minds  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
thinking  strategically.  We  have  to  inquire  whether  we  can  fit  into 
our  ideal  of  the  future  Europe  this  Russian  claim  for  the  means 
to  exert  power  far  beyond  her  own  frontiers.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  German  ambition  for  Weltmacht,  the  ability  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world  at  large,  to  strike  at  a  distance,  and  to  say  in  tlie 
Kaiser's  phrase  that  "  nothing  shall  happen  in  the  world  without 
Germany."  In  a  sense  it  is  a  proper  claim.  When  the  world 
regulates  its  affairs  by  conference,  nothing  ought  to  happen  in 
matters  of  common  concern  without  the  voice  of  every  civilised 
nation.  But  to  bring  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  a  factor  in  its 
naval  and  military  balance,  a  Power  which  has  neither  province 
nor  colony  on  its  shores,  would  be  a  questionable  innovation.  The 
real  bearing  of  this  question  is  primarily  on  the  future  of  the  Bal- 
kan States.  Mr.  Gladstone  popularised  the  watchword,  "  The  Bal- 
kans for  the  Balkan  peoples,"  and  that  ideal,  infinitely  difficult 
to  realise,  would  be  best  served  by  a  Balkan  Federation — a  solu- 
tion, one  fears,  of  the  very  distant  future.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  gravest  peril  for  Balkan  liberties  would  be  the  establishment  of 
any  great  Empire  in  the  Peninsula.  The  same  arguments  which 
tell  against  the  establishment  of  Austria  at  Salonica  apply  also  to 
Russia's  claim.     Entrenched  at  Constantinople,  able  to  strike  at 


will  by  land  or  sea,  holding  the  exit  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  sending 
her  ships  freely  into  the  yEgean  and  the  Adriatic,  Russia  would 
control  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  dispose  at  her  pleasure  of  tlie 
destinies  of  its  people.  There  are  many  reasons  which  explain  the 
choice  of  Bulgaria  in  joining  the  Central  Empires,  and  the  con- 
tinued neutrality  of  Roumania  and  Greece,  but  among  the  con- 
siderations which  weighed  most  heavily  with  them  all  was  their 
reluctance  to  see  any  great  Empire  established  at  Constantinople. 
Roumania  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  Straits  for  her  commerce  with 
the  outer  world,  and,  though  Bulgaria  now  has  a  worthless  and 
isolated  port  on  the  -^geau,  her  commerce  still  depends  entirely  on 
Varna  and  Burgas,  both  of  them  Black  Sea  ports.  Finally,  it  is 
well  to  remember  in  this  war,  waged  professedly  for  the  doctrine 
of  nationality,  that  there  are  no  Russians,  nor  even  an  appreciable 
number  of  Slavs,  in  the  regions  which  Russia  proposes  to  annex. 
The  Turkish  population,  which  is  in  a  majority,  would  prefer 
almost  any  other  foreign  rule  to  that  of  its  hereditary  enemy.  This 
consideration,  which  has  weight  if  only  a  small  strip  of  territory 
were  annexed,  would  become  very  serious  if  the  larger  schemes  of 
the  military  party  were  carried  into  effect. 

There  are  several  alternative  solutions  which  would  give  to 
Russia  the  free  use  of  the  Straits,  to  which  she  is  entitled.  The 
essential  point  is  really  not  that  Russia  should  possess  the  Straits, 
but  that  Germany  shall  not  dominate  them.  Sir  Edwin  Pears  has 
sketehed  an  ideal  scheme — the  creation  of  a  small  international 
6tate,  guaranteed  by  the  whole  Concert  of  Europe,  under  execu- 
tive officers  nominated  by  it,  which  would  control  both  shores  and 
guarantee  a  free  passage  to  all  the  world.  Unhappily,  this  plan, 
by  far  the  best  of  all,  would  require  for  its  realisation  the  further 
prolongation  of  the  war,  for  it  presupposes  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks.  It  might  be  modified  somewhat,  and  would  be  less  difficult 
of  realisation,  if  the  Turks  were  left  in  civil  control  of  the  land, 
while  the  police  of  the  Straits  themselves  and  their  actual  shores 
were  entrusted  to  an  International  Commission,  with  all  the  forces 
of  the  Powers  behind  it.  But  unless  we  look  forward  to  an  eternity 
of  war,  could  Russia  complain  if  the  Straits  were  subject,  under 
an  international  guarantee,  to  the  same  treaty  rights  as  the  Suez 
and  Panama  Canals?  The  treaties  which  govern  them  keep  them 
open  at  all  times,  in  war  as  in  peace,  to  the  w-arships  and  merchant 
ships  of  all  the  Powers.  The  right  to  close  them  would  belong  to 
Turkey  only  in  case  of  actual  war  with  Russia.  The  solution  of 
that  difficulty  is  partly  to  cut  the  strategical  road  between  Berlin 
and  Constantinople  by  restoring  Serbia,  and  further  to  ensure  that 
war  shall  not  arise.  If  we  believe  in  a  League  to  maintain  Peace, 
we  have  in  it  the  key  to  the  problem. 

Our  attitude  towards  this  Russian  claim  will  de]>end  in  the  last 
resort  on  whether  we  believe  that  the  future  of  Europe  must 
resemble  its  past.  If  we  believe,  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  that  inter- 
national questions  must  be  settled  by  "conference  "  and  "  negotia- 
tion," we  shall  have  listened  unmoved  to  the  greater  part  of  this 
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argument.  If  we  want  to  have  done  with  the  diplomacy  whose 
success  is  measured  by  the  reach  of  the  arm  ihehind  it,  the  main 
item  in  this  case  falls  to  the  ground.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
see  nothing  before  us  but  a  dismal  prolongation  of  the  rivalry  for 
a  balance  of  power  and  a  balance  of  armaments,  the  struggle 
always  in  diplomacy  and  trade,  and  periodically  in  war,  of  one 
group  of  "  Powers  "  against  another,  then,  on  one  condition,  we 
shall  back  the  Russian  demand.  That  condition  is,  of  course,  that 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  present  grouping  will  persist,  and  that 
Russia  Avill  be  for  all  time  our  ally.  The  answer  of  the  average 
statesman  would  hesitate  between  these  sharp  alternatives.  "  I 
Jwpe,"  he  would  say,  "  that  we  shall  manage  to  set  up  an  Areo- 
pagus, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  all  for  conference  and  nego- 
tiation. But  I  don't  trust  the  other  side.  I  must,  therefore, 
strengthen  myself  and  my  friends,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  every  con- 
tingency. I  shall,  accordingly,  build  fleets,  fortify  straits,  and,  when 
necessary,  annex  the  shores  that  control  them,  but,  of  course,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  all  live  happily  ever  afterwards,  and  arbitrate 
before  we  fight."  That  is  the  attitude  which,  above  all  others, 
curses  life  with  a  duality  of  pxirpose,  poisons  sincerity,  destroys  con- 
fidence, and  arrests  progress.  If  a  man  hopes  he  must  also  believe. 
If  he  intends  he  must  have  faith.  If  he  has  turned  his  back  on 
the  evil  past,  he  must  discard  its  calculations.  The  probability 
of  future  war  turns  largely  on  the  expectations  of  mankind.  If 
the  world  believes  that  war  will  come,  the  belief  will  realise  itself. 
So  long  as  that  belief  dominates  us,  our  actions  will  be  busied  with 
all  the  preparations  that  almost  fatally  make  war,  the  armaments', 
and,  still  worse,  the  diplomatic  groupings.  Array  Europe  in  two 
hostile  groups,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  conference,  for  no  confer- 
ence could  meet  in  that  mood  of  coolness  and  impartiality  from 
which  alone  a  just  settlement  of  any  conflict  can  result.  Wliat 
makes  the  belief  of  mankind  in  such  a  case?  Deeds  rather  than 
words  make  it.  A  whole  library  of  poisonous  "Gooks  by  all  the  Bern- 
hardis  of  all  the  nations  woukl  do  less  to  create  the  belief  that  a 
future  war  is  inevitable,  than  the  insistence  of  Russia  on  annexing 
Constantinople  and  the  readiness  of  the  Entente  to  back  her  claim 
bv  months  or  years  of  warfare.  We  could  hardly  say  more  plainly 
that  all  the  talk  of  "  the  war  to  end  war  "  was  nothing  Taut  self- 
deluding  rhetoric.  An  international  solution  is  possible,  and  our 
answer  is  that  we  have  no  faith  in  "  scraps  of  paper."  That  would 
be  an  admission  that  the  war  had  been  fought  '■n  vain.  If  we 
desired  to  show  that  our  purpose  had  been  achieved,  if  we  meant 
boldly,  like  strong-  men,  to  imprint  our  will  upon  the  world's 
history,  we  should  take  the  exactly  opposite  course.  We  should 
set  up  our  "  scraps  of  paper  "  with  a  defiant  and  gallant  gesture. 
We  should  call  them  a  monument  more  lasting  than  armour-plate. 
We  should  give  them  validity  by  our  faith,  and  keep  our  arms,  if 
reed  be,  to  defend  them.  A  coalition  which  acts  on  this  principle 
will  have  destroyed  the  belief  in  the  next  inevitable  war,  and  by 
60  doing,  it  will  have  made  the  intellectual  basis  of  an  enduring 
peace. 
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II.— THE  ROAD  TO  BAGDAD. 

If  the  central  object  of  Russia  in  this  war  is  to  open  for  herself 
the  naval  road  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Germans  are  no  less 
bent  on  securing  for  themselves  unhampered  military  access  to 
Turkey.  Russia's  interest  in  the  Strait*  is  mainly  stragetic,  though 
her  strategical  thinking  is  coloured  by  sentiment.  German 
])olicy,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  characteristic  modern  com- 
bination of  strategy  with  economics.  Coming  very  late  into  the 
colonial  field,  and  unable  to  secure  for  herself  any  sphere  capable 
of  development  by  white  settlers,  her  attention  since  the  opening 
of  this  century  has  turned  increasingly  to  Turkey.  Into  this 
sphere,  also,  her  traders  came  late,  and  found  it  occupied  mainly 
bv  French  educational  and  financial  and  British  commercial 
inflihences.  They  enjoyed,  however,  certain  advantages.  Prussian 
soldiers,  beginning  with  the  great  Von  Moltke  and  then  with  Von 
der  Goltz,  had  done  much  for  the  Turkish  army.  They  had  no 
past  to  overcome  in  appealing  to  Turkish  sympathies,  and  when 
our  policy  after  the  occupation  of  Egypt  became  definitely  anti- 
Turkish,  they  rapidly  acquired  a  predominant  position  in  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  won,  like  all  their  achievements,  by  method, 
intelligence,  and  perseverance.  Their  great  ambassador,  Marschall 
von  Bieberstein,  worked  while  others  idled,  and  was  friendly, 
accessible,  helpful,  where  others  were  stiff,  contemptuous,  and 
indifferent.  The  Kaiser's  more  theatrical  methods  of  proclaiming 
himself  the  friend  of  Islam  in  general  and  of  Abdul  Hamid  in 
particular  served  their  immediate  end.  From  all  the  demonstra- 
tions, reforms,  and  intrigues  that  centred  round  Armenia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Crete,  German  diplomacy  stood  aloof,  and  if  this  was 
bad  political  morals  it  was  also  good  business.  "  We  pursue  in 
Turkey  only  economic  ends,"  was  the  invariable  answer  of  Baron 
Marschall  to  any  attempt  to  enlist  his  interest  in  such  questions. 
The  answer  was  true  as  a  statement  of  motive,  but  economics 
cannot  in  Turkey  be  divorced  from  politics.  The  exploitation  of 
a  backward  country  on  the  great  scale  of  modern  capitalism 
depends  far  more  upon  contracts,  concessions,  and  loan  operations 
than  upon  the  direct  ]nishing  of  their  wares  by  private  merchants. 
In  Turkey,  as  in  China,  all  these  larger  operations  of  finance  are 
the  concern  of  diplomacy,  and  every  alert  Embassy  persuades, 
bribes,  negotiates,  or  even  threatens  in  order  to  push  tlie  interest 
of  its  country's  financiers.  The  Germans  were  particularh*  success- 
ful in  the  sale  of  their  armaments,  and  Avith  the  final  granting 
of  the  Bagdad  railway  concession  in  1903,  they  became 
economically  the  predomi)iant  Power  in  Turkey.  French  finance 
still  held  by  far  the  larger  passive  stake  in  Turkey,  but  the  new 
and  more  enterprising  power  was  the  Deutsche  Bank.  This  position 
was  not  won  without  careful  political  nursing.  The  Young  Turks, 
when  first  they  made  their  revolution  (1908),  were  anxious  to 
conclude  a  defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Their  overtures 
were   coldly    received.      The    despatch    of    the    German    Military 
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Mission  to  Turkey,  after  the  Balkan  wars,  meant  that  Enver  Bey's 
pro-German  policy  had  prevailed  over  the  pro-French  and  pro- 
British  inclinations  of  his  more  liberal  colleagues,  and  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  world-war  the  Turco-German  alliance,  already 
half-concluded,  became  the  decisive  fact  in  the  Eastern  theatre 
of  war. 

The  Bagdad  railway  was  not  originally  a  German  scheme.  In 
the  middle  years  of  last  century  certain  Anglo-Indian  engineers 
eagerly  promoted  the  idea  of  a  railway  linking  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  to  have  run  from  Alexandretta  by 
an  easy  desert  route  to  Basra.  A  Parliamentary  Commission 
reported  in  its  favour,  and  the  Turks  welcomed  the  scheme. 
Capital,  however,  was  shy,  and  after  our  occupation  of 
Egypt,  which  gave  us  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  ceased  to 
interest  us.  Our  concern  in  it  had  been  purely  strategic,  for  we 
regarded  it  as  an  alternative  road  to  India.  While  favouring  the 
scheme,  the  Turks  had  always  tried  to  induce  its  British  promoters 
to  expand  it  into  a  more  ambitious  project,  a  Constantinople- 
Bagdad  railway.^  From  the  Turkish  point  of  view  this  railway 
was  an  administrative  and  military  necessity.  Railway  builders 
who  considered  only  the  needs  of  trade  would  not  have  been  at- 
tracted by  it.  The  denser  population  in  Turkey  is  to  be  found 
clustered  in  limited  areas  near  the  coast — round  Constantinople, 
in  the  big  hinterland  of  Smyrna,  in  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of 
Cilicia,  in  Syria,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.^  The 
natural  course  was  to  drive  short  railways  (of  which  there  are 
still  too  few)  up  from  the  ports,  so  as  gradually  to  develop  the 
roadless  interior.  But  for  the  purposes  of  government,  police, 
and  military  concentration,  it  was  precisely  through  the  sparsely- 
peopled,  half-tilled,  and  inaccessible  interior  that  the  Porte  most 
■wished  to  drive  a  road.  Only  by  this  means  could  the  primitive 
anarchy  of  some  provinces  be  brought  to  order,  but,  above  ;ill, 
such  a  railway,  by  shoi'tening  the  time  required  for  mobilisation, 
would  add  enormously  to  the  military  power  of  Turke)',  whether 
for  oflFence  or  for  defence.  Commercially,  the  Bagdad  railway  is 
unlikely  to  be  profitable  for  many  years,  or  even  decades.  In 
the  northern  half  of  its  course  it  serves  a  population  varving  in 
density  from  25  to  10  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  other  half  of  it 
runs  through  desert  which  does  not  boast  five  souls  to  the  mile. 
The  greater  part  of  it  involves  no  engineering  difficulties,  but  the 
mountains  of  the  Taurus  and  the  swamps  of  lower  Mesopotamia 
present  costly  obstacles.  Nor  are  the  prospects  of  the  railway  as  a 
through-route  even  for  passenger  traffic  particularly  good.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  it  can  beat  or  even  equal  the  time  of  the 
P.  and  O.  boats  to  India.  For  long-distance  goods  traffic  it  can 
never  compete  with  the  sea-road,  and  tbe  best  that  can  be  said 
for  it  from  an  economic  standpoint  is  that  it  will  gradually  con- 

'  See  David  Fraser,  "The  Short  Cut  to  India,"  p.  33. 

*  See  Hogarth,  "The  Nearer  East,"  p.  150. 
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centrate  population  along  its  own  course,  and  bring  cultivation 
to  the  waste  places.  This  has  happened  already  in  the  plain  of 
Konia.  There  was  everything  to  be  said  for  such  a  railway  from 
the  Turkish  standpoint,  but  much  less  from  that  of  the  foreign 
trader.  It  followed  that  the  railway  could  be  built  only  under 
the  usual  Turkish  system  of  subsidised  profits,  by  a  kilomebric 
guarantee,  and  as  always  happens  in  the  land  of  backshish,  the 
foreign  capitalist  drove  an  unconscionable  bargain.  The  railway 
may  never  pay  its  way,  but  its  promoters  have  none  the  less  secured 
a  rich  return  for  their  outlay.  They  reckon,  also,  on  larger  and 
more  legitimate  profits  from  subsidiary  enterprises.  A  railway 
concession  commonly  carries  with  it  the  expectation  that  other 
large  enterprises,  mines,  harbours,  and  the  like,  will  be  conceded 
to  the  same  group  of  capitalists.  The  promoters  secured  from  the 
first  a  monopoly  over  the  rich  oil-wells  of  Mesopotamia,  and  they 
reckoned  that  their  undertaking  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
future  claim  to  be  founded,  first,  upon  accomplished  facts,  and, 
finally,  perhaps,  on  treaty,  that  the  whole  region  served  by  the 
Bagdad  railway  is  a  German  economic  sphere.  If  th'is  were  to 
include  the  irrigation  of  Mesopotamia,  it  would  be  probably  the 
most  valuable  privilege  still  open  in  any  undeveloped  country.  It 
was  this  indefinite  possibility  of  extension  which  really  made  the 
Bagdad  railway  an  attractive  economic  opening  to  German  enter- 
prise. Since  Germany  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  the  greater  part 
of  Turkey  her  economic  preserve,  she  had  an  imperative  interest  in 
maintaining  its  "  integrity  and  independence."  Other  Powers 
might  wish  to  partition  Turkey.  Germany  wished  to  absorb  it 
whole.  We  had  ourselves  followed  the  same  logic  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  while  we  valued  our 
gallant  Turkish  allies  and  turned  a  blind  eye  to  their  misdeeds, 
we  were  too  busy  with  more  promising  commercial  possibilities 
elsewhere  to  concentrate  our  minds,  as  the  Germans  have  done, 
on  the  economic  exploitation  of  Turkey. 

The  sinister  aspect  of  the  Bagdad  railway  as  a  strategical  line  has 
been  amply  illustrated  in  the  present  v/ar.  It  means  two  things 
strategically.  It  is  first  of  all  the  Turkish  military  high  road,  essen- 
tial to  any  development  of  Ottoman  power.  Turkey,  however,  is 
too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  inevitably  the  idea  of  the  line  has 
expanded  until  every  German  to-day  thinks  of  it  as  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  connection.  The  present  relationship  of  Germany  with 
Turkey  repeats  in  all  essentials  the  older  Anglo-Turkish  tie.  Any 
Power  which  comes  into  intimate  touch  with  Turkey  is  forced  to 
become  her  protector,  and  the  protector  who  takes  risks  on  her 
behalf  will  naturally  wish  to  use  her  -;s  an  ally,  and  to  pay  himself 
bv  exploiting  her  undeveloped  economic  resources.  The  risk  of  a 
forcible  partition  of  Turkey  has  been  real  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century.  The  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  proposed  an  amicable  agreement  to 
partition  Turkey  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  Germans 
believe  that  Nicholas  II.  and  Edward  VII.  discussed  some  similar 
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scheme  at  Eeval  in  1908,  and  reached  an  understanding  about  it.* 
That  plan  (which  had  some  existence  in  fact,  at  least  as  a  scheme  of 
reforms  to  be  imposed  on  Turkey)  was  abandoned  when  the  Young 
Turks  made  their  revolution  to  escape  it.  The  Germans  allege 
that  it  was  revived  some  years  later,  and  that  it  took  the 
shape  of  a  proposal  to  delimit  the  "  economic  spheres  "  of  the 
Powers  in  Turkey  on  the  Persian  model.  Such  plans  were  un- 
doubtedly in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Allied  stat^esmen,  though 
there  was  probably  no  thought  of  attempting  to  realise  them,  save 
by  a  European  agreement.  They  revived  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  Turkey  became  involved  in  it.  It  is  said  by  those  who  should 
know,  that  tLe  secret  compacts  of  the  Allies  contemplate  a  parti- 
tion on  this  basis:  Constantinople  goes  to  Russia,  with  the 
Armenian  provinces  as  a  vassal  State  under  her  suzerainty  ;  Svria  is 
to  be  French;  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia,  British;  and  Cilicia, 
Italian.  The  Entente  offered  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
Smyrna,  to  Greece,  but  failing  her  acceptance,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  Turkey  ^xi\\  be  allowed  to  retain  so  much  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Anatolia  as  Russia  does  not  absorb  in  order  to  secure  her  hold  on 
the  Straits.  The  conception  of  a  Turkey  protected,  developed,  and 
strengthened  by  German  influences  stood  opposed  to  these  am- 
bitions of  the  Entente  Powers.  The  issue  was  simply  one  of  power, 
a  Machffrage,  which  could  hardly  be  settled  without  v.-ar.  It  is 
"the  Eastern  Question"  which  distracted  the  lives  of  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  with  Russia  still  in  her  old  role,  and  Germany 
filling  the  traditional  part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  exchange  of  parts  between  Germany  and  Britain  involved  a 
disastrous  strategical  complication  in  the  Balkans.  Our  command 
cf  the  seas  enables  us  to  act  in  the  East  without  possessing  a  con- 
tinuous land  route.  It  suffices  for  our  purpose  that  we  hold 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  Our  statesmen  have  always 
held  that  the  vital  interest  of  our  communications  justified  us  in 
disregarding  in  these  cases  the  doctrine  of  nationality.  Germany 
has  no  such  command  of  the  seas,  and  if  in  any  conflict  over  Turkey 
to  which  we  are  a  party  she  must  be  able  to  reach  Turkey,  the 
only  route  open  to  her  lies  by  land  across  the  Balkans.  An  inde- 
pendent and  hostile  iSerbia  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  any  full  use  for 
strategical  purposes  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  line.  Once  more,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Straits,  the  problem  is  not  commercial,  and  has  no 
bearing  whatever  on  Germany's  right  to  use  such  a  road  freeh'  for 
the  export  of  her  manufactures.  For  that  purpose  the  line  was 
always  open  to  her,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  her  trade 
has  always  gone,  and  is  always  likely  to  go,  to  Turkey  by  sea.  What 
she  required  was  a  road,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  "  corridor."  by 
which  she  could  at  all  times  send  troops  and  munitions  from  Berlin 
to  Constantinople  and  Bagdad.  Without  that  facility  she  could 
neither  protect  nor  dominate  Turkey.  It  was  not  necessary  that  she 
should  suppress  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  as  independent  States,  but  it 

*  See  Reventlow.     Deutschlands  Auswartige  Politik.     S.  322. 
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was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  Eastern  policy  that  they  should 
bcth  be  complacent  and  friendly  neutrals,  if  not  actual  allies.  The 
obstacle  of  a  hostile  Serbia  is  of  recent  dat€,  and  did  not  exist 
when  the  Bagdad  line  was  first  planned.  At  that  time  Serbia, 
under  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty,  was  a  nearly  negligible  factor  in 
Balkan  affairs,  the  satellite  of  Austria,  and  the  friend,  of  Turkey. 
It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  Serbia  had  always  b^en  the 
protege  of  Russia.  Again  and  again,  and  for  lengthy  periods, 
whenever  it  suited  Vienna  and  Petrograd  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment, Serbia  was  explicitly  recognised  {e.g.,  in  the  pact  of  1897)  as 
within  the  Austrian  sphere  of  influence.  It  is  too  oft-en  forgotten 
that  Russia  actually  agreed  to  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  as  the  price  of  Austrian  neutrality  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  The  change  "began  with  the  murder  of  King 
Alexander  (1903)  and  the  return  of  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty, 
and  it  was  completed  only  with  the  open  breach  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  which  Count  Aerenthal  and  M.  Isvolsky  brought  about 
in  1908.  From  that  moment  Serbia  was  the  vanguard  of  Russian 
influence  in  the  Balkans,  an  isolated  outpost  thrown  across  the 
route  of  any  Austro-German  advance.  Austria,  after  the  two 
Balkan  wars,  feared  the  prestige  of  a  victorious  Serbia  as  a  dis- 
ruptive influence  among  her  own  numerous  subjects  of  Serb  race, 
and  for  her  this  war  was  partly  punitive  for  the  Serajevo  murders, 
but  still  more  preventive.  She  feared  that  unless  she  crushed 
Serbia  now,  the  little  kingdom,  with  Russian  support,  would  at  no 
distant  date  unite  the  Austrian  Serbs  under  her  flag,  as  Piedmont 
with  French  aid  had  united  the  Italians. °  The  German  motive 
was  partly  the  desii'e  to  strengthen  her  ally  Austria  against  this 
danger,  and  partly  the  wish  to  open  the  military  road  to  Turkey. 
That  object  has  for  the  moment  been  attained  by  the  obliteration 
of  Serbia  during  the  swift  autumn  campaign  of  1915.  The  Berlin- 
Bagdad  line  is  to-day  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Central 
Empires.  Control  would  be  permanently  attained  if,  as  the  result 
of  this  war,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  remained  the  allies  of  the 
Central  Powers,  while  Serbia  was  either  annexed  to  Austria  or 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  vassalage  So  long  as  an  independent 
Serbia  remains,  free  to  ally  herself  with  the  Western  Powers  and 
Russia,  the  Berlin-Bagdad  line  does  not  exist  as  a  strategical  road. 
The  Serbian  question  is  the  key  to  the  mastery  of  the  East. 

If  we  aim  in  this  war  at  a  settlement  which  will  assure  ])er- 
manent  peace,  it  follows  that  the  one  kind  of  success  which  we  must 
labour  to  prevent  is  a  gain  based  solely  on  strategical  requirements. 
The  Berlin-Bagdad  idea  is  the  obverse  of  the  Russian  Constanti- 
nople idea,  and  both  of  them  are  based  on  the  conception  of  a 
Europe  still  dominated  by  force,  which  our  diplomacy  in  its  appeals 
to  the  moral  conscience  of  America  has  formally  repudiated.  It 
follows  that,  whatever  proposals  we  may  consider  as  a  means  of 
shortening  this  war.  wc  are  bound  in  polic}^  as  we  are  pledged  in 

•  For  evick:.^..  .sic  luv  namphlet,  "The  Origins  of  the  Great  War." 
r.D.C,  Id. 
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houour,   to  see  au  independent  Serbia  restored.      The  doctrine  of 
nationality  would  lead  us  all  to  approve  a  settlement  which  would 
unite   the   Austro-Hungarian    Serbs   and   Croats   of   Croatia,    Dal- 
matia,  Slavonia,  and  Bosnia  with  the  Serbs  of  the  kingdom.     That 
gain,  however  desirable  in  itself,  would  not  be  worth  a  prolongation 
of  the  war   which   might   doom  to  slaughter,    before   it   could   be 
attained,  more  Europeans  of  all  races  than  there  are  Serbs  in  the 
world.     An  assurance  of  a  more  liberal  autonomy  for  the  Austrian 
Serbs  would  satisfy  the  essence  of  this  demand.     Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  settlement  must  include  free  commercial  access  to 
some  port  for  landlocked  Serbia,  whether  Salonica  or  an  Adriatic 
harbour,  in   order  to  assure  her  economic  freedom.      Two  further 
details   demand  a  brief  mention.     In  the  first   place,    the  Italian 
claims  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Adriatic  coast  ought  never  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Entente.     The  population  of  Dalmatia 
is  Serbian,  and  includes  only  a  fraction  over  3  per  cent,  of  Italians. 
The   Italian  claim  involves  a  gross   over-riding  of    nationality   by 
strategical  considerations."    On  the  other  hand,  the  Bulgarian  claim 
to  Serbian  Macedonia  is  in  the  main  well  founded.     Its  population 
is  not   Serbian,   and  its  Bulgarian  sympathies  were  proved  by  its 
endurance   of  long   and  bitter  persecutions    at    the    hands    of  the 
Turks.     The   Serbian  occupation   of  Macedonia,  v.-hich   had   lasted 
for    less  than    two    years    before    the   outbreak   of  this   war,    had 
acquired     no    sanctity     as     a     long-established     fact :     it     rested 
on    a    broken    treaty,    and    it    had    been    marred    by   the    denial 
to     the    conquered     Bulgarian     population     of     some    civil     and 
all  political  rights.*     Bulgaria,   as  the  diplomacy  of  the  Entente 
itself  admitted,  has  an  unanswerable  moral  claim,  not,  indeed,  to 
all,  but  to  most  of  the  country  which  she  occupied  in  1915.     There 
can  be  no  permanent  peace  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  while  its  fron- 
tiers flagrantly   violate    nationality-.      These   are  digressions.      The 
essential   point    is    that    a   free   and   independent    Serbia   must   be 
restored,  and  that  demand  can  no  more  be  compromised  than  our 
claim   for   the  restoration  of  Belgium.      With    the   restoration   of 
vSerbia,  the  strategical  menace  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  line  would  be 
destroyed,  and  it  would  become,  with  the  settlement  of  the  world's 
peace,  an  innocent  highway  of  civilisation. 

There  remains  the  further  question  whether  our  opposition  to 
the  strategical  idea,  Berlin-Bagdad,  need  involve  us  in  a  denial  of 

•  See  Dr.  Seton-Watson's  "The  Balkans,  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic  (1915)." 

*  Further  details  will  be  found  in  "The  War  and  the  Balkans."  by  Noel 
and  Charles  Buxton  (1915).  an  invaluable  summary  ;  in  my  own  "  Macedonia  " 
(1905 1  ;  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Conimiss'on  on  the  two  Balkan 
Wars.  !My  statements  in  the  text  as  to  the  sympathies  of  the  INFacedonian 
population  are  based  mainly  on  experience  gained  during  a  winter's  residence 
as  relief  agent  in  the  region  of  Monastir  and  Ochrida.  The  unfavourable  ver- 
dict on  Serbian  administrative  methods  follows  the  conclusions  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  (of  which  I  was  a  member),  an  internatii^iial  board  of  inquiry, 
which  iiic-lnded  Prof,  Miliukoff,  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  tlie  Russian  Duma, 
and  yi.  Justin  Godard,  of  the  present  French  Ministry. 
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the  German  anibilioii  to  lead  tlie  economic  development  of  Turkey. 
A  truly  independent  Turkey  cannot  exist  by  its  owu  strength  in 
our  generation.  It  must  either  be  partitioned  or  controlled.  Par- 
tition means  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  when  it  is 
achievod,  a  triumph  rather  for  Imperialism  than  for  freedom  and 
uatjouality.  The  Turks  themselves,  or  at  least  their  dominant 
party,  have  made  their  choice.  They  have  placed  themselves  under 
German  direction.  To  disturb  that  choice,  if  we  are  resolved  upon 
it,  we  must  lace  an  muenniie  destruction  of  the  best  manhood  of 
Europe.  Is  the  end  desirable  in  itself?  No  one  who  knew  the 
mind  of  Germany  before  this  war  can  doubt  that  her  ruling  class, 
inchuling  her  financiers  and  industrialists,  drifted  into  the  attitude 
which  made  this  war  under  a  sense  of  thwarted  economic  ambitions. 
They  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  world  that  is  capable  of  colonisa- 
tion divided  between  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  With  an 
economic  development  immensely  more  advanced  than  that  of 
France  axid  Russia,  conscious  of  great  energies  and  counting  their 
growing  population,  they  had  turned  restlessly  for  a  generation 
hither  and  thither  in  the  search  for  new  outlets,  spheres  to  develop, 
and  "  places  in  the  sun. ' '  They  saw  the  great  empires  growing  bigger 
— Morocco  and  Persia  were  the  last  object-lessons — while  the  com- 
bination anions:  the  three  World-Powers  had  seemed  for  a  lon^r  series 
of  years  to  forbid  their  own  expansion.  This  mood  undoubtedly 
eased  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  crime  of  this  war.  If  European 
statesmanship  had  been  far-sighted,  it  would  have  realised  that  a 
nation  of  such  energies  and  power  will  sooner  or  later  be  tempted 
to  seize  a  field  for  these  energies  corresponding  to  its  power.  There 
were  two  ways  of  averting  such  a  catastrophe.  If  all  the  Powers 
could  have  been  brought  to  treat  their  dependencies  not  as  estates 
to  be  exploited,  but  as  trusts  held  for  the  world  and  their  inhabi- 
tants; if  the  tariff  walls  around  most  of  them  had  been  broken 
down,  and  the  opportunities  for  mining,  railway  construction,  and 
the  like,  thrown  open  impartially  to  the  enterprise  of  all  nations, 
then,  indeed,  the  Germans  would  have  had  no  reason  to  desire,  still 
less  to  conquer,  exclusive  markets  and  spheres  for  themselves.  Fail- 
ing that  solution,  which  our  Empire  alone  had  ever  approached, 
and  only  then  in  part,  the  prudent  course  would  have  been  to 
further  the  moderate  realisation  of  German  economic  ambitions,  and 
by  an  amicable  arrangement  to  find  for  her  a  sphere  worthy  of  her 
energies  which  she  might  develop  as  her  own.  That  was  at  two 
periods  the  policy  of  British  statesmanship,  and  for  the  injury  to 
European  concord  we  must  look  to  the  long  interval  occupied  by 
the  Morocco  question  (1904-1911)  which  lay  between  them.  Lord 
Salisbury  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  the  German  African  colonies 
in  1886.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war.  had  all 
but  completed  a  treaty  which  would  have  met  the  German  claim 
for  the  chief  share  in  the  development  of  Turkey.  After  a  decade 
of  friction  and  jealousy  we  withdrew  all  opposition  to  the  Bagdad 
line,  and  took  precautions  in  own  interest  only  where  it  will 
approach  the  Persian  Gulf.     Sir  Edward  Grey  even  went  so  far  in 
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withdrawing  from  competition  with  Germany  that  he  declined  as 
a  matter  of  policy  to  press  for  concessions  to  British  subjects  in 
Turkey."  The  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  Near  East  lay  in 
1914  not  between  Germany  and  Britain,  but  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

■The  war  has  destroyed  the  feeling  of  good  will  with  which  Sir 
Edward     Grey     drafted     that     statesmanlike      arrangenieut     ovei 
Turkey.     On  sober  grounds  of  policy  there  is,  however,  as  much 
to  be  said  for  it  as  in  the  days  before  the  war.     We  know  better 
than  we  did  then  what  formidable  energies  are  latent  in  the  German 
people.     Now,  as  then,  the  chief  problem  for  European  statesman- 
shio  is  to  turn  those  energies  into  a  harmless  and  productive  course. 
Thwart  them,  deny  them  their  outlet,  and  once  more  they  may  over- 
flow in  a  destructive  flood;   prepare  their  channel  for  them,   and 
they  will  help  to  turn  the  wheels  of  civilisation.     The  short-sighted 
anger  of  to-day  takes  the  form  of   proposals  not  merely  to  strip 
Germany  of  all  her.  colonies,  but  even  to  exclude  her  commerce  more 
or  less  completely  from  the  Allied  markets.     A  peace  based  on  such 
terms   would   be  merely   an   angry  truce,   during   which   Germany 
would  .arm  and  scheme  to  renew  the  war,  not  for  glory  or  plunder, 
but  simply  to  win  for  herself  the  right  to  live  and  breathe  and  trade. 
These  evil  plans  may  be  forgotten  Avhen  once  the  moment  for  nego- 
tiation comes.     But  there  are  difficulties  about  the  restoration  of 
some  of  Germany's  colonies.    The  natural  field  for  compensations  lies 
in  Turkey.  The  simplest  solution  would  be  at  the  settlement  to  revert 
to  the  British  policy  of  1914,  and  tacitly  or  explicitly  to  recognise 
the  "  predominant  interests  "  of  Germany  in  Turkey.     That  is,  of 
course,  merely  to  accept  an  accomplished  fact,  or,  rather,  to  refrain 
from  prolonging  the  war  until  the  fact  has  been  altered.        The 
Straits  must  be  opened  under  an  international  guarantee.      The 
railroad  through  Serbia  must  be  politically  under  Serbian  control 
in  the  sense  that  only  by  her  free  consent  may  it  be  used  for  the 
transit  of  troops ;  it  might  be  well  to  arrange  that  this  and  other 
trunk  railways  and  ports  of  the  East  should    be  subject,  like  the 
water-way  of  the  Danube,  to  an  International  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  w^ould  be  to  ensure  equality  of  treatment  for  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  which  use  them.     There    must    be  no    interference 
with     the     existing     rights     (including     equal     treatment     in    the 
Customs     house)     of     other     foreigners     in     Turkey.     Armenia, 
which  the    Turks    have    turned    into    a  wasted    and    depopulated 
Hell,  must  be  freed  from  their  rule,  and  receive  autonomy  under 
Russian    protection.        But    with   these    reservations    the    Powers 
should  agree    not    to  interfere    with    the    informal    control  which 
Germany  has  acquired  in  Constantinople,  and  not  to    oppose    such 
further  schemes  of  railway  building,  mining,  or  irrigation  as  the 
enterprise  of  her  subjects  may  promote  in  Turkey.     The  develop- 
ment of    the   country    under    German    guides    would    bring   great 
material  gains  to  its  inhabitants,  and  their  orderly,  if  too  rigid, 

See  his  speech  in  the  Foreign  Office  debate,  July  10,  1914. 
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discipline  would  be  a  prompt  cure  for  the  Turkish  habit  of  slovenly 
and  indolent  disorder.  The  absorption  of  German  energies  in  this 
fruitful  but  very  difficult  task  would  in  itself  be  a  guarantee  for  the 
world's  peace.  Before  we  dismiss  this  remedy  for  a  destructive 
militarism,  let  us  ask  ourselves  in  all  candour  liow  loner  we  should 
have  kept  our  warships  in  home  waters  and  our  army  at  Aldershot.. 
if  we  had  lacked  the  vast  estate  of  India  and  Africa,  Canada  and 
Australia,  in  which  the  energies  of  Empire  builders  and  capitalists, 
the  ambitions  of  Pro-Consuls,  and  the  high  spirits  of  adventurous 
vouth  find  an  innocent  outlet  and  a  beneficent  field  of  work? 


III.— THE    ROAD    TO    INDIA. 

"By  the  exercise  of  cool  judgment  and  Christian  charity."  the 
reader  may  say,  "  I  can  just  gi'asp  your  argument  that  Germany 
has,  not  indeed  a  right,  but  a  reasonable  claim  to  some  share  in 
the  work  of  developing  half-civilised  countries.  Two  years  ago  the 
idea  of  a  German  Turkey  might  not  have  seemed  more  monstrous 
to  the  world  than  the  idea  of  a  British  India,  a  British  Egypt,  a 
French  Xorth  Africa  and  Indo-China,  and  a  Russian  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia.  But  you  have  forgotten  that  Mesopotamia  touches 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  the  Bagdad  line  is  the  short  cut  to 
India.  If  you  allow  the  Germans  to  hold  that  line,  what  security 
have  you  that  when  they  have  spent  a  generation  in  recuperating 
from  this  war  and  in  drilling  the  Turks,  they  will  not  lead  a  Turco- 
German  army  to  the  conquest  of  India  ?  "  There  can  be  no  absolute 
security  against  such  a  danger.  At  various  periods  between  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  French,  the 
Russians,  and  the  Germans  (or  some  aggressive  elements  among 
each  of  them)  have  coveted  India.  We  have  only  one  security 
which  is  neai'ly  absolute,  and  that  is  the  contentment  of  the  people 
01  India  with  our  rule.  If  we  know  how  to  keej)  that  contentment 
and  to  deepen  it  by  the  adaptation  of  our  institutions  to  their  pro- 
gress, we  have  little  to  fear  from  any  aggressive  Empire.  There 
are  other  guarantees  (apart  from  the  moral  guarantee  that  the 
Germans  have  suffered  lessons  in  this  war  which  will  not  be  ior- 
gotten  for  a  generation),  notably  distances,  deserts  and  mountains, 
and  our  command  of  the  seas. 

Let  us  consider  'briefly  what  a  Turco-German  attack  on  India, 
vv'ith  Bagdad  and  Basra  for  its  land  and  sea  bases,  would  involve. 
Note  in  the  first  place  that  under  the  conditions  already  proposed, 
such  an  attack  could  not  take  place  without  the  aid,  or  at  least 
the  very  friendly  neutrality,  of  Russia.  We  have  restored  Serbia 
in  our  sketch,  placed  Russia  in  occupation  of  iVi'meuia,  and  left  her 
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in  possession  of  North  Persia/"  If  the  Germans,  then,  are  going  to 
march  on  India,  they  can  do  it  on-ly  with  Russian  goodwill,  for 
Russia  would  have  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  stride  across  Serbia,  and 
then  sit  complacently  neutral  while  the  Turco-German  armies, 
with  their  flank  all  the  while  exposed  to  Russian  attack  f-rom 
Armenia  and  Persia,  prepared  their  advance  by  land  or  sea  or 
both.  If  anyone  contends  that  a  Russo-German  combination 
against  us  after  this  war  is  a  likely  contingency,  he  is  presumably 
opposed  to  our  whole  European  policy  since  the  Anglo-Russian 
Understanding  of  1907,  and  in  particular  to  the  partition  of  Persia. 
For  in  the  event  of  a  Russo-German  combination  our  chief  object 
for  regret  would  not  be  that  we  had  allowed  the  Germans  to  get  to 
Bagdad,  but  that  we  had  furthered  the  establishment  of  the  Russians 
in  Persia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  British  public  opinion,  on  the 
whole,  believes,  our  policy  was  based  on  a  sound  calculation,  if  the 
Russo-German  antagonism  is  lasting,  if  Russia  is  herself  evolving 
rapidly  in  a  Liberal  direction,  if  she  has  outgrown  the  old  earth- 
hunger  which  used  to  covet  India ;  if,  finally,  we  have  won  her 
enduring  friendship  in  this  war,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  she 
should  assist,  or  even  connive  at,  a  Turco-German  attack  on  India. 
Without  her  connivance  it  would  be  a  mad  and  hopeless  adventure. 
Such  fears  must  be  put  to  the  test  of  a  large  scale  map.  There 
are  3,000  miles  of  railway  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  From  Bagdad 
by  land  across  Persia  there  are  1,300  miles  before  our  outer 
defences  could  be  reached  at  the  frontiers  of  Beluchistan.  There  is 
no  railway  along  the  Persian  shore;  there  is  no  road,  and  the 
country  is  a  sparsely  peopled  desert,  ariti,  torrid,  and  unhealthy. 
Or,  if  the  fear  is  of  attack  by  sea  from  Basra  or  Koweit,  there  are 
two  remarks  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  naval  police  of 
the  Gulf  must  remain  in  our  hands,  and  with  it  some  guarantees 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  Koweit  is  and  should 
remain  a  British  protectorate.  Secondly,  the  Turkish  ports  could 
not  be  made  into  a  naval  base  without  long  preparation.  Such 
preparation  could  not  be  hidden,  and  it  would  be  a  legitimate 
occasion  for  protest  and  interference.  The  naval  use  of  Basra,  a 
port  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  light  draft,  might,  if  necessary, 
be  forbidden  by  treaty.  If  the  treaty  M'ere  broken,  then  ours 
would  be  the  right  to  strike  first.  At  the  worst,  a  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is  far  from  offering  a 
favourable  base  for  a  naval  attack  on  India.  The  shore  of  its 
narrow  entrance  is  in  our  recognised  sphere,  and  its  ports  and 
islands  are  at  the  disposal  of  our  Navy.  The  Power  that  holds 
Bunder  Abbas  and  the  islands,  could  close  the  Gulf  with  minefields 
without  so  much  as  exposing  its  fleet  to  attack.  From  the  stand- 
point of  strategy,  the  wiser  course,  if  ever  India  has  to  be  defended 
against   an  attack  from   the  West,  is  not   to   expose  ourselves  far 

'"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  Persian  nationality  the 
estabUshment  of  a  Russian  Protectorate  over  all  Persia  (excluding,  perhaps, 
the  port  of  Bunder  Abbas)  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  partition  into 
Russian  and  British  spheres. 
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lioiii  uiir  own  base,  wliellifr  m  Mesopotamia  or  in  Persia,  but,  oil 
the  contrary,  lo  compel  the  ene^ny  to  attack  us  as  far  from  his  own 
base  as  possible,  and  to  make  of  distance  and  desert  obstacles  which 
he,  and  not  we,  must  overcome.  The  art  of  trench  warfare  deve- 
loped in  this  war,  and  the  discovery  that  defensive  lines  can  be 
drawn  across  a  narrow  sea,  ought  to  leave  us  few  anxieties  about 
our  ability  at  need  to  close  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  defend  the 
natural  mountain  frontiers  of  India.  Our  dangers  would  begin 
only  if  we  insisted  on  taking  our  stand  in  the  jDlains  of  Meso- 
potamia or  the  deserts  of  Persia. 

Mesopotamia  has  a  long  military  history,  and  even  for  a  modern 

Power   the   records  of  Babylon,    Assyria,   and  Bagdad  are   full    of 

instruction.  •  It  was  always  easy  to  build  up  a  powerful  civilisation 

between  the  two  rivers.     Its  wealth  made  it  a  dazzling  lure  to  all 

its    poorer    neighbours,    and    its    flat    plains    were    never  easy   to 

defend.         Babylon    and  Nineveh  were   forced  to  expand   and   to 

become  conquering  Empires,  simply  because  they  could  find  security 

only  by  holding  the  distant  mountain  cliains  which  bar  the  roads  to 

the  Garden  of  Eden.     If  we  held  Mesopotamia — still  wor.se,  if  we 

held  only  its  lower  half — so  far  from  having  made  our  position  in 

the  East  secure,  we  should  merely  have  acquired  new  frontiers  to 

defend,   and    given  ourselves  as  neighbours  Powers  with  a  greater 

military  organisation  than  our  own.     The  case  for  the  permanent 

adoption    of    conscription   would   be   immensely   strengthened,    and 

our  new  acquisition,  profitable  to  a  few  financiers  and  contractors, 

would  i)rove  to  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the  masses  of  our  population. 

It  is  a  dangerous  policy  for  a  Sea  Power  to  plant  itself  on  distant 

coasts  with  the  object  of  barring  the  access  of  Land  Powers  to  the 

water.     We  curse  the  folly  which  led  us  to  play  that  part  against 

Russia;  let  us  not  adopt  it  towards  Germany."     The  Land  Power 

in  such  a  case  will  bend  its  mind  to  the  task  of  breaking  through, 

and  we  shall  find  that  we  must  meet  it  on  land  with  a  great  army, 

and  not  merely  on  sea.     It  is  a  mad  military  logic  which  makes  the 

defence  of  India  a  pretext  for  extending  our  Empire  over  unlimited 

stretches   of  the    earth.        We  took  the   Cape,   Gibraltar,   Malta, 

C3'-prus,  Egypt,  and  South  Persia  under  the  spur  of  that  strategical 

argument.     We  have  roads  enough  to  India. 

But  is  it  really  the  strategical  argument  which  has  led  our 
Imperialists  to  propose  to  themselves  the  acquisition  of  Mesopo- 
tamia? They  are  at  least  well  aware  of  its  vast  potential  wealth. 
Restore  its  ancient  canals,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  deserts 
would  soon  attract  a  population  and  produce  a  wealth  as  great  as 
those  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  granary  and  the  cotton-field  of  the  future. 
I  would  urge  no  moral  argnnient  against  its  acquisition.  The  Otto- 
man Empire  can  plead  no  right  against  the  civilised  world  to  keep 
this  garden  for  all  time  a  wasted  and  disorderly  desert.  Its  native 
Arabs  and  Kurds  have  no  loyalty  to  the  Turks,  and  few  moralists 

"  The  Italian  plans  for  seizing  the  whole  Adriatic  coast,  tho  only  sea-outlet 
for  Central  Europe,  are  open  to  the  same  objection. 
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would  care  to  defend  the  right  of  a  handful  of  degenerate  semi- 
savages  to  exclude  the  millions  who  might  live  by  tilling  the 
soil  whioh  they  neglect.  Mesopotamia  must  be  reclaimed,  and  will 
be  reclaimed,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  work  sh^Jl  be 
done  by  British  or  German  or  international  enterprise.  A  strong 
argument  might  be  put  forward  for  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  system 
of  control  and  development  by  international  institutions.  An 
even  stronger  argument,  I  think,  can  be  advanced  for  the  thesis 
that  a  far-sighted  prudence  would  welcome  the  recognition  here  of 
a  sphere  for  German  work.  In  the  long  run,  our  children  and 
children's  children  will  have  cause  to  regret  our  decision  if  we 
should  insist  on  adding  Mesopotamia  to  our  own  Empire.  An 
impartial  tribunal,  if  it  were  to  allot  the  still  unappropriated 
"places  in  the  sun,"  would  have  some  regard  to  "  eqiiality  of 
opportunity"  among  the  Powers.  It  would  not  always  give  "to 
him  who  hath."  It  would  remind  us  that  we  already  hold  sway 
over  a  fourth  of  the  inhabited  earth.  It  would  ask  us  whether 
with  Egypt  and  India  alread}'-  in  our  possession,  we  need  another 
great  dependency  of  the  same  type.  Our  people  went  into  this 
war  with  a  disinterested  purpose.  History  will  judge  us  not  by 
our  mind  as  we  went  in,  but  by  our  hands  as  we  come  out.  A 
nation  which  wages  war  for  an  idea  must  come  out  of  it  with  empty 
hands.     Its  reward  must  be  the  triumph  of  the  idea 

President  V\^ilson's  offer  to  help  us,  first  of  all  to  end  the  war 
by  his  good  offices  as  a  mediator,  and  then  to  endow  the  world  with 
a  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  has  transformed  the  European  outlook. 
The  ideal  with  which  this  country  set  out  in  this  war  seems  again 
possible  and  within  the  scope  of  statesmanship.  No  one  in  the 
Allied  countries  will  openly  say  that  we  want  no  international 
organisation  ;  that  we  are  content  that  we  and  our  children  should 
live  in  a  world  suhject  to  these  recurrent  disasters.  The  danger 
is  not  that  this  scheme  will  be  reject(?d.  Our  peril  is  rather  that 
our  statesmen  may  prolong  the  war  until  the  will  and  imagination 
of  Europe  is  so  exhausted  that  it  will  have  no  longer  the  capacity 
to  construct,  until  faith  is  dead  witltin  us,  and  hate  so  masters 
us  that  the  enemies  of  to-day  cannot  co-operate  even  for  their 
common  salvation.  The  will  to  live  henceforward  without  war 
may  be  general  and  sincere.  But  every  nation,  when  once  it  has 
drawn  the  sword,  is  disposed  to  fight  on  until  it  has  got  by  force 
much  more  than  an  impartial  tribunal  would  award  it.  The 
victors,  having  snatched  by  arms  all  that  they  desire  to-day,  will 
leave  the  rest  to  be  decided  by  justice  to-morrow.  By  such  means 
we  cannot  build  a  Europe  in  which  force  is  obsolete.  The  reign  of 
law  and  negotiation  and  conference  must  begin  at  the  settlement, 
and  not  after  it.  If  either  side  insists  at  the  settlement  on  terms 
of  which  force  alone  is  the  sanction,  then  by  force  must  they  be 
maintained.  Not  all  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  would  suffice 
to  create,  and  to  keep  in  being,  a  League  of  Peace  if  half  its 
members  look  on  the  other  half  as  Powers  which,  even  in  the  settle- 
ment, have  injured  and  despoiled  them.     Wrongs  and  angers  there 
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are  enough  in  the  past.  Let  us  make  no  more.  We  can  create  no 
Concert  by  a  sullen  peace.  The  wisdom  of  the  old  world  was  to 
take  all  you  could  from  your  enemy  wliile  you  had  him  down.  The 
old  world  was  content  to  live  in  a  state  of  constant  war,  and  it  was 
wise  in  its  day.  If  we  aim  at  an  enduring  peace  we  must  realise 
that  to  leave  our  enemy  with  a  grievance  is  bo  defeat  our  hofjes 
(•f  peace  no  less  certainly  than  to  cherish  one  ourselves.  The  best 
hope  of  lasting  peace  would  lie  in  a  general  content.  We  liave 
urged  that,  while  tliere  can  be  no  tolerance  for  German  strategic 
aims  in  the  East,  there  should  be  no  refusal  to  recognise  in  Turkey 
the  field  of  work  which  she  has  marked  out  for  herself.  We  liave 
argued  that  no  high  purpose  can  justify  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  a  Russian  annexation  of  Constantinople  or  a 
British  annexation  of  Mesopotamia.  On  the  contrary,  by  insist- 
ing on  strategic  aims  we  proclaim  our  disbelief  in  a  future  based 
upon  conference  and  negotiation.  The  more  we  insist  on  these 
strategic  and  material  aims,  the  less  ability,  the  less  bargaining 
power  shall  we  have  in  the  settlement  to  insist  upon  our  ideal 
purposes  and  to  secure  concessions  for  the  rights  of  nationality. 
The  more  we  eliminate  from  our  purposes  what  aims  only  at  our 
aggrandisement,  the  more  we  confine  our  claims  to  what  aims  at  the 
general  good  of  the  world,  the  less  need  will  there  be  to  continue  the 
war.  When  each  side  has  purged  its  programme  of  egoism  we  shall 
have   peace,   and   deserve    it. 
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